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The success of the attempt can only be partial, and a high-minded writer 
can but feel that he is sacrificing his art to the Convenience of the public. 

To condense a hundred interesting facts into one clear, sparkling paragraph 
is the gift of but few and this author is not one of the elect. But that he is 
painstaking and accurate there can be no doubt. He has "torn the heart out" of 
numerous historic documents, but as literature his history is dry and as history it 
is inconclusive. We feel as if we were grasping at premises which just elude us. 
That the author feels this vagueness himself is shown by his frequent reference to 
spedal authorities. 

There are certain chapters, however, which are thoroughly satisfactory: as, 
for instance, those entitled "Art and Learning," and "The Massacre of St. 
Bartholomew." But on the whole, it seems hardly fair to criticise censoriously 
as literature a work which so well performs its function as guide. While raised 
by its scholarship far above the plane of the ordinary guide book, nothing is 
omitted that conduces to its value as a trustworthy aid to viewing Paris, old and 
new. The old streets and historic locations are pointed out, and the ancient edifices 
described, any curious or interesting event connected with either being recounted. 

In addition, the chapters are clearly headed, the index is exhaustive, and the 
illustrations, whether as prints of old structures, or as reproduced photographs 
of famous pictures, are beautiful. 

By virtue of its workmanship this volume can be recommended as well to 
those who would know Paris, as to those who already know and love her. 

H. P. L. 

lies lacs des Hauts Plateaux de l'Am£rique du Sud, par Lie Dr. 
91. Neveu-Lemaire, Professeur agrege a la Faculte de Mede- 
cine de Lyon, avec la collaboration de MM. A. Bavay, E A. 
Birge, E. Chevreux, G. Marsh, J. Pellegrin, et J. Thoulet. 

H. Le Soudier, Paris, 1906. 

The French Scientific Commission that was sent to Bolivia in 1903 is publishing 
little by little the results of its labours in various branches of investigation. The 
present volume is devoted specially to the hydrography of the Bolivian elevated 
tableland, which extends between the Coast-Cordillera on the west and the Andes 
or Royal-Cordillera on the east, Southeastern Peru on the north and the mountains 
about Potosi and Cochabamba on the south. Very little of Peru is embraced 
within that area, and it would have been more precise, on the part of the author, 
to have indicated in his title: "The high plateau of Bolivia" instead of "The 
high plateaux of South America" in general. The title is, so far, misleading. 

The expedition landed on the Chilian coast May 18th, starting thence for 
the interior, and left Bolivia about the middle of August, arriving at Bordeaux 
October 30th. Thus the commission consummated its labours on Bolivian soil in 
not quite three months ; rather a short time, but well employed, and during which 
period the Government of Bolivia (especially the Minister of Colonies and Immi- 
gration, Don Manuel Vicente Ballivian) and the authorities of the different rail- 
road-lines in operation and in construction afforded every desirable facility. For 
the exploration of Lake Titicaca one of the lake-steamers was placed at their ex- 
clusive disposal. 

It is well known that the principal hydrographic features are two lakes, 
situated at an altitude of over 12,000 feet and for which no common outlet has 
been yet discovered. Subterranean outlets have been repeatedly supposed, but 
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none have so far been found. As the level of these lakes, while apparently almost 
stationary, is still and has been since time immemorial slowly sinking, Dr. Neveu- 
Lemaire ranges himself with the opinion of others in attributing the shrinking of 
the watery expanses to evaporation in excess of the supply through affluents. He 
enumerates twenty-five tributaries of Lake Titicaca, but omits to say that the 
supply furnished by these is insignificant during a part of the year and that only 
a few of them deserve the name of rivers, the great majority partaking of the 
character of irregularly periodical mountain-torrents. He qualifies the water of 
Lake Titicaca as "fresh" and quite palatable; people who have resided on the 
shores and islands of that lake much longer than the French Commissioners have 
always found it slightly brackish and not agreeable. 

The two lakes are the Titicaca in the north, by far the larger and partly 
pertaining to Peru, and in the southwest the lagoon of Poopo, a shallow pond 
surrounded by a broad swamp belt. Dr. Neveu-Lemaire began his investigations 
with the latter, which, as he came from Chile (Antofagasta) was naturally the 
first he reached. He employed in all a week in direct study of the water-sheet, 
and he gives the results of his observations in a number of tables, some maps, 
and a number of small, but handsome, photographs. He found the waters of the 
lake decidedly unpalatable, owing to brackishness. Analyses of the water show 
enough salts of potash and soda to render it (as Dr. Neveu-Lemaire states) fit 
for therapeutic purposes, to which the presence of traces of lithia may still further 
contribute. The temperature of the water was found to vary between 32 ° F. and 
about 67 F., according to the time of the day. The depth nowhere exceeded ten 
feet and the land around is covered with an alkaline crust. 

Lake Poopo has no known outlet, but the waters of Lake Titicac'a empty into 
it through the channel of the Desaguadero, running from north to south for a 
distance of not quite 200 miles with a sluggish current. 

Twenty-five days sufficed to Dr. Neveu-Lemaire for his work on Lake Titi- 
caca, which he circumnavigated in the steamer Yavari, visiting several points 
on its shores and a few of the principal islands, measuring its depth at various 
places, the temperature of the water, its transparency, etc., etc. His figures about 
the dimensions of the lake are given as approximations, which need not surprise 
Uc, taking into account the extreme irregularity of the shore-line and the short 
time devoted to observation. He gives the surface of the water-sheet, apart from 
that given of the islands, at 5,100 square kilometers, which is more than Mark- 
ham's estimate and less than those of most other writers on the subject. In length 
and width he does not differ much from those of Raimondi and Markham. He 
enumerates carefully all the sinuosities of the shore line, like peninsulas, promon- 
tories and capes, designates nearly every bay and inlet, strait or channel, and 
gives a fairly complete list of the numerous islands. Descriptions of the latter 
are meagre, although it may be acknowledged in explanation that water, not 
land, was the object of investigation. His measurements of the depths agree well 
with the results obtained by Agassiz and, like the latter, he found the deepest 
soundings along the eastern (properly northeastern) shore. Where Agassiz found 
the maximum depth to be 256 meters Dr. Neveu-Lemaire obtained in the vicinity 
272, and he, like other serious students, discards the extravagant statement of 
nearly 1,800 feet made by Wiener. The bottom of the lake was dredged in vari- 
ous places, which yielded interesting zoological specimens and furnished oppor- 
tunity for the chemical analysis of the bottom deposits. The temperature of the 
water was determined to the greatest depth observed (272 M.), and a small dif- 
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ference appears between the surface and the greatest depths; the latter showing 
a slight increase in heat. The mean temperature of the water would be 50° F., 
always on the assumption that the scale used by Dr. Neveu-Lemaire is centigrade, 
which is not stated, but is most probable. His observations of (he air tempera- 
ture are of small value, being confined to a single month of the year. Water- 
spouts, of which he mentions but one as having occurred within the last 
thirty years, are not as rare on the lake as he supposes, and sometimes more 
than one have been seen together; neither does he mention the frequent appear- 
ance of St. Elmo fires on masts during the stormy months. 

True to his special subject, the author refers but incidentally to the terrestrial 
fauna and flora, whereas on the aquatic animals and plans he is very detailed. 
Except the very numerous birds, most of the species are treated in a monographic 
way and well illustrated. 

Dr. Neveu-Lemaire adheres to the theory that the actual extent and con- 
dition of both lakes are due to long continuous subsidence, and there is much to 
be adduced in favour of this almost generally admitted view. Whether the 
upheavals of carboniferous strata on the peninsula of Copacavana and on Titi- 
caca Island, which reappear on the eastern side of the lake beyond the deep 
trough along the Bolivian shore, and the trachyte appearing in company with 
carboniferous strata and Permian sandstone had any great influence on the shape 
and extent of the great lake is not for the hydrographer to determine. 

A number of maps, mostly reproductions of older cartographic' material, are 
scattered through the volume. The author modestly gives them a value equal to 
that of his own charts. The latter, however, are superior in many ways. In 
general, he is of the greatest fairness towards all his predecessors and he specially 
extols the labours of Pentland and Agassiz, the results of which show mostly a 
gratifying concordance with his own. 

That his geographical nomenclature and the spelling of Aymara words in 
general are often inexact is one cause for reproach. It is so difficult to capture 
Aymara pronunciation and render it accurately in a graphic way that, consider- 
ing the short stay of the expedition in Bolivia, it was impossible not to fall into a 
great number of errors. A. F. B. 

Die Kiistenbewohner der Gazellehalbinsel (Neupommern-deutsche 
Siidsee) ihre Sitten und Gebrauche unter Benutzung der 
Monatshefte dargestellt von P. A. Kleintitschen. viii and 360 pp., 
many Illustrations, and 2 Maps. Herz-Jesu-Missionshaus, Hiltrup bei Mttn- 
ster, 1907. 

Missionaries have a most favourable opportunity to become intimately 
acquainted with primitive peoples because they learn their languages and live 
among them. This volume is written by a missionary who, in addition to his 
own observations, used in preparing the book the articles bearing on the inhabi- 
tants of the Gazelle Peninsula which have been appearing for the past twenty- 
five years in the monthly publication of the Herz-Jesu-Missionshaus. The book 
tells of the discovery of this region and sketches its geography, climate, plant and 
animal life, and volcanic and seismic phenomena. Sixteen chapters are devoted 
to the natives in many phases of their lives. Numerous photographs show their 
industries and specimens of their handiwork, and illustrate the influence of the 
whites who maintain schools and in other respects are modifying the condition of 
the aborigines. 



